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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

THE “ADAM” OF ANDREINI. 

It would seem no small matter of wonder that 
this work, with all] its claims to the attention of 
English readers, should have so long remained 
unknown to the majority—were not still greater 
astonishment due to the fact that for centuries it 
has remained unappreciated and forgotten, even 
by those to whom the tongue in which it was 
written is familiar—the countrymen of the au- 
thor. .Without stopping to inquire into all the 
causes of this singular neglect--we will endeavor 
to introduce it to the notice of our readers. 

The Mystery, Tragedy, or Sacred Drama of 
« Adam,’ composed by Andreini, was represen- 
ted at Milan in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and received, as we are informed, with 
indescribable enthusiasm. Its author was invited 
tothe French court by Mary de’Medici, and 
loaded with honors; and a splendid edition 
of his work, illustrated with plates, was is- 
sued at Milan. It bears date 1617. This 
reception shows, at least, the estimation in 
which the production was held, at the time 
it was brought before the public. But mark 
the justice of succeeding years! the work 
of Andreini soon fell into oblivion; and has re- 
mained buried ever since; or if now and then 
disinterred, it was only to be ridiculed. The au- 
thor was numbered among the Seicentisti, and 
belonged to a school distinguished for its depar- 
ture from the simplicity which is ever the true 
ornament of poetry--distinguished for its false re- 
finements and extravagant conceits, Under the 
influence of such writers as Marini, Zappi, Redi, 
&c. in an age of pedantry—poetry was remov- 
ed from nature, dragged from her sole and prop- 
ersphere; for ‘‘in their glaring and unnatural 
colors were depicted neither the manners of life, 
nor the forms of nature, nor the operations of in- 
tellect.? But though Andreini lived amidst the 
prevalence ofa corrupt taste, and though his style 
was in some degree tainted by the universal 
poison, is itto be expected that any succeeding 
school, however correct, should trample under 
foot the substance of his work, and slight the 
sublimity of conception he undoubtedly display- 
ed? It should have been the part of a more en- 
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~ | lightened age to dei justice to his cone eption * while 
they condemned his faults ; and to redeem from 
oblivion a production destined to confer honor 
on the Italianname. Such justice, however, has 
never been fully rendered. Andreini, after ly- 
ing nearly forgotten for more than two hundred 
years, has a tardy acknowledgement paid to his 
merit by some few distinguished critics among 
his countrymen; but even in his native land, is 
far from being generally appreciated, and 
among those who speak the English tongue, 
by whom he onght to be hailed as a benefactor 
—he is almost entirely unknown. 

The Vico of poets—rHe PRECURSOR AND IN- 
SPIRER OF Mixron! lofty praise, in truth, if it be 
but deserved !—and that it is deserved, no one 
who reads the extraordinry work before us can 
doubt. Milton’s biographers all agree in the state- 
ment that he witnessed in his youth in Italy, a 
piece dramatising the origin and the fall of man ; 
most ofthem speak slightingly of it, as an ab- 
surd farce, through the follies of which the gen- 
ius of the English poet detected the innate sub- 
limity of the subject. One of his later biogra- 
phers, Hayley, speaks more highly of the drama 
in question, and even gives some extracts; but 
whether owing to the want of a translation, or 
some other cause, his remarks seem to have ex- 
cited little attention in behalf of Andreini’s 
work. 

Various other sources have been alleged as 
the one from which ‘the bard of Eden’ drew 
the first idea of his immortal poem; for rumor will 
ever busy herself in searching after the ground- 
work on which has arisen an edifice so mighty. 
Some find the original of Milton’s conception in 
a Latin poem ofthe fifth century; some in a 
sirvente of the Troubadours, afterwards copied 
into Italian verse. But we have no authority for 
believing that he ever saw any poem or drama 
on the subject with the exception of the ““Adam” 
of Andreini; that he saw and profited by this 
tragedy, can be proved not only by external tes- 
timony, but by evidence contained in almost eve- 
ry other page of the work. It is well known, 
that Milton’s first idea in treating the subject, 
was to write a tragedy; and that he had actually 
composed some scenes, before he finally resolv- 
ed to transfer his pencil to a vaster canvass. 

It is our design to give such account of this 
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Production as may be conveyed in a brief analy- 
sis, and enable our readers to judge, so far as 
copious extracts will permit, how much credit is 
due to the Italian poet, for the magnificent imag- 
inations and bold flights of genius—for the sub- 
lime thoughts and powerful imagery, which have 
so often delighted them in the Paradise Lost. 
Not that we could have any wish, even were it 
in our power, to diminish the admiration and 
enthusiasm with which all so justly regard the 
classic Milton; but surely it is mere justice, if 
any portion of the praise of the invention be due 
to another, from whom it has been so long un- 
justly withheld—that it should be awarded to 
him.—The difference between the fepic and dra- 
matic form, gives a great advantage to the Eng. 
lish poet, of which the tragedy is deprived ; all 
the ornaments of description, in which Paradise 
Lost is so rich, are denied to Andreini, since 
they are not to be admitted into dialogue. It is, 
therefore,to the conception, and the expression of 
thought, that we must look in drawing a compar- 
ison between the two. 


The scene of the Tragedy is in the terrestrial 
paradise ; the dramatis persone are God the Fa. 
ther, Michael and a chorus of Angels, Adam and 
Eve, Lucifer, Satan, Belzebub, the Seven Dead. 
ly Sins ; besides various allegorical personages, 
such as the World and the Flesh, Hunger, Fa- 
tigue, Despair, Death, and Vain Glory; with a 
chorus of infernal messengers, and spirits of the 
elements. A chorusof angels in the Prologue 
sing the glory of the Eternal,cailing upon the new 
Creation to praise him. The Almighty is com- 
pleting the vast work by the formation of man; 
the new being is welcomed in strains of jubilee 
and rejoicing by the shining choir about him, and 
the scene proceeds with solemnity and magnifi. 
cence, in language elevated and sublime. The 
extacy of the new created, at the glory revealed 
to his senses, by the celestial train who * cleave 
Heaven with their wings of Gold”—and his de- 
vout aspirations of love and homage towards his 
Creator, are admirably expressed; the verse 
throughout this scene is in lyrical measures, 
adapted to the subject, and to the emotions 
uttered. He falls into sleep, and Eve is crea. 
ted, and named ‘woman’ by the Eternal Fa. 
ther. A resemblance may be discovered by the 
curious between the ascent of the heavenly 
train from Eden after the blessing is pronounced 
and the work completed, and asimilar descrip- 
tion in the seventh Book of Paradise Lost. 


Adam then points out to Eve the wonders of 
the new world,and inspires her with love for the 


beneficent Being who gave all to man. 


Adam. Lo! the deepazure of yon heaven, where 
oft* 

That bright and wandering Star 

Herald of radiance yet afar, 

Shall dart its welcome ray 

To ope the richer glories of the day ! 

Then the majestic Sun, 

To fill the earth with joy,? 

O’er her glad face shall fling his golden light ; 

Till weary ofhis reign, 

The pure and silvery Moon, 

With all her starry train, 

Shall come to grace the festal pomp of night. 

Lo! where above all other elements 

The subtle flame ascends, outshining all ! 

Lo! where the soft transparent air uplifts 

Bright plumaged birds, with notes of melody 

Measuring the happy hours ! 

Lo! the vast bosom of propitious Earth, 

With opening flowers, with glowing fruit adorned, 

And her green tresses that the crowns sustain 

Upon her mountain summits——and her sceptre 

Oftowering trees. Behold ! the azure field 

Of Ocean’s empire! where mid humid sands, 

And his deep valleys, and the myriad hosts 

Ofhis mute tribes—and treasures of fair pearls 

And purple gems,—his billows roll and plough— 

Rearing to heaven his proud and stormy head, 

Crown’d with the garlands rifled from the deep ! 

Glory and wonder all! Of Ong they speak--- 

Their great Creator !” 

In the second scene, LucirerR rises; and at 
the first giance we recognise the conception 
which is one of the chief glories of the Paradise 
Lost. The Apostate of this piece, is, like Mil- 
ton’s Satan, a majestic being, stern, defying and 
dreadless, even in despair. Pride, indomitable 
pride, is still his master passion; in the midst of 
his blood-chilling irony and impiety, we lose 
not the awe inspired by a mighty nature, still 
mighty and commanding, though perverted to 
evil ; nor forget that his “faded splendor wan” 
is but 

“ the excess 
Of glory obscured,”’ 

In a bold and haughty strain well befitting the 
‘lost Archangel’ ‘ vaunting aloud, though rack- 
ed with deep despair ’—he gives vent to the envy 
and hatred of his rebellious spirit. 

“ From mine abode of gloom 
Who calls me to behold this hateful light ? 

What wonders strange and new 
Hast thou prepared, O God, to blast my sight? 
Art thou, Creator, weary of thy heaven, 
That thou hast made on earth 





* Most of the translations here offered, were prin- 
ted in a paper on thesubjectin the American Quar- 
terly Review for December, 1834. Some alterations 
are here made, to express more closely the literal 








sense of the original. 
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A paradise so fair ? 
Or why hast thou placed here 
Beings of flesh that God’s own semblance wear ? 
Say—condescending Architect ! who fram’dest 
Such work from clay—what destiny awaits 
This naked, helpless man, lone habitant 

Of caves and woods ? 
Perchance he hopes one day to tread the stars ! 
Hieaven is impoverished ;* I alone the cause, 
The exulting cause of that vast ruin !—Add, 
Yet—star to star! let suns and moons increase— 
Toil yet-—Creator—-to adorn thy skies, 
To make them bright and glorious as of old; 
To prove at length how vain and scorned thy toil! 
J—J--supplied alone that light—which sent 
A thousand splendors to the farthest heaven ! 
To which these lights are shadows, or reflect 
With faint and feeble beam my greater glory: 
Yet reck 1 not—whate’er these things may be, 
Or this new being stern, unyielding still, 
My aim—my purpose, is hostility 
Implacable—’gainst man, and Heaven, and God!” 
Act 1. Se. 2. 





The partners of his guilt and punishment, 
who join him in the garden, now surround him; 
and we have a vivid picture of Hell in the midst 
of Paradise. 


“ Bel. Fierceis the torturing flame, 
And deep the flood of venom in my soul; 
Madness rules all within, 
And my forced sighs like peals of thunder roll! 
Each glance is scorching lightning—and my tears 
Red drops of fire! From my seared front I would 
Shake back the serpent locks that shroud my face— 
Tu look upon this boasted work of Heaven— 
On these new demigods !”* 
“ Spirits ! the lustre of eternal day 
Forever quenched for you—and every sun 
That fires the empyrean—a lost sorrowing race 
Heaven deems you now. Ye who were wont to 
tread 
The radiant pathways ofthe skies—now press 
The fields of endless night. For golden locks 
And mien celestial, slimy serpents twine 
Around your brows—hiding the vengeful glance ; 
Your haggard lips are parted to receive 
Ahideous air—while on them blasphemies 
Hang thick—and ever with the damning words 
Escape foul fumes of hell.” 


The remainder of the picture, in its minute- 
hess of horror, partakes too much of the pre- 
vailing want of taste which disfigured the best 
productions of the Italians of the seventeenth 
tentury, We select, of course, some of the 
hore striking passages of the poem; though we 


—————— 








* “_ Tnese puissant legions, whose exile 
Hath emptied Heaven ——” 
Par. Lost, B. 1. 











by no means include all its beauties in our ex- 
tracts. 





“* Satan. In deep abodes 
Of gloom, and horror, and profound despair, 
Still are we Angels; still do we excel 
All else, even as the haughty lord excels 
The humble, grovelling slave. If we unfold 
Our wings thus far from heaven,—yet, yet,remember 
That we are lords—while others wear the yoke ; 
That losing in yon heaven a lowly seat 
We raise instead , stupendous and sublime, 
A regal throne—whereon our chosen chief, 
Exalted by high deeds—mocks at his fate ; 
As some vast mountain bounded by the skies 
Murmurs its kindling wrath against high heaven, 
Threatens the stars—and wields a mighty sceptre 
Oflurid flame, consuming while it shines, 
More deadly than the Sun’s intensest ray, 
Even when his beams are brightest !”’ 


Can we not discover, in the above passage, at 
least the same spirit that animates Milton’s 
‘ lines— 


«What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be, all but less than he 

Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy—will not drive us hence: 

Here we may reign secure—and in my chvice 

To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell : 

Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.””* 


Lucifer then discovers himself to his compan- 
ions in iniquity—and addresses them ; 


“ Lucifer. O! ye powers 
Immortal—valiant—great ! 
Angels—for lofty, warlke daring born ! 
I know the griefthat gnaws your inmost hearts, 
A living death! to see this creature Man 
Raised to a state so high 
That each created being bows to him. 
In your mind’s depths the rankling fear is wrought, 
(Those seats once ours—that pomp by us disdain’d) 
These earthly minions one day may aspiret 


With their unnumbered hosts of future sons.” 


* * * * * 


* [—I am he who armed your noble minds 

With haughty daring; to the distant North 
Leading you from the wrathful will of Him 

Who buasts to have made the heavens. You I know, 
I know your soaring pride and valor too, 

That almost wrung from Heaven's reluctant hand 
The mighty victory. Yes! the generous love 


* This same characteristic thought is elsewhere 
expressed in the Tragedy ; as follows : 
“ Since greater happiness 
It is to live, though damned, in liberty 
Than subject to be blest.” 
Act IV. Scene 2. 
+ “Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould.” 





Par. Lost, B. IV. 
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Of glory fires you still! It cannot be 

That He whom you disdained to serve above 

Shall now be worshipped in the depths of Hell! 
* x * * * 

Ah! matchless is our insult! grave the wound, 

If we unite not promptly to avenge it ! 

Already on your kindled brows I see 

The soul's high thirst—and hope, by hate inflamed ; 

Already I behold your ample wings 

Spread to the air, eager to sweep the world 

And those stern heavens to the abyss of ruin, 

And man, new born, with them to overwhelm ! 


Satan. Alas! command— 
And say what thou wouldst do! 
tongues 
Speak, speak—that with a hundred mighty deeds 
Satan may pant—and Hell be roused to action.” 


Lucifer. 

ruin 

Opened by God to his terrestrial work ; 

Since nature wills, with mandate absolute 

Man shall his life preserve with various food, 

And oft partaken. Probable it seems— 

The bitter ruin in sweet food concealed— 

That be may taste this day the fruit forbidden, 
And by the way of death, 

From nought created, unto nought return !”* 


Act 1. Se. II. 


With hundred 


“ Most easy isthe way of human 


His plan for the destruction of man is hailed 
with joy ; and Lucifer next calls up the seven 
deadly Sins, to assist him in his infernal work. 
To each of these mysterious impersonations a 
different task is assigned, and detailed at length 
in the piece; they are severally commission- 
ed to fill the souls of the first pair, especially 
that of Eve, with dark and discontented thoughts, 
with vain imaginations. 


“Lucifer. Tell her, the lovely gifts 
She hath received do merit not their doom, 
Submission to the will of haughty man ; 
That she in price doth far exceed her lord, 
Created of his flesh—as he of dust ; 
She in bright Eden had her gentle birth— 
He in the meaner fields.” 


“ Even now fair Eve at yonder crystal fount 
Rejoices to behold the blushing rose 
In beauty vanquished by ler vermil cheek ; 
The regal lily’s virgin purity 
Matched by the whiteness of her heaving breast; 
Already charmed, she wreathes her flowing hair 
Like threads of gold, fanned by the wooing breeze, 
And deems her lovely eyes two suns of love 
To kindle with their beams the coldest heart.” 


In the beginning of the second Act we have 
a scene quite different. The angelic train de- 


scend, to hymn the goodness of the Creator and 
the happiness of man. 








“* Weave, weave the garlands light 
Of fairest flowers, 
In these primeval bowers, 
For the new being—and his consort bright! 
Let each celestial voice 
With melody rejoice, 
Praising God’s work of latest, noblest birth ; 
And let the tide of song 
To gratitude belong 
For man, the wonder both of Heaven and earth.” 


The picture of the first pair, in their primeval 
innocence and enjoyment, full of gratitude to 
Heaven and love for each other, is so captiva. 
ting in its simplicity and beauty, that it would 
alone be sufficient to redeem more sins against 
taste than the whole book contains. We do not 
imagine we are saying too much in calling it 
the original of Milton’s delineation, as that of 
the infernal chief undoubtedly is. The same 
graceful and feminine qualities blend in the ex- 
quisite character of Eve; the same superiority 
of intellect, protecting gentleness, and exalted 
devotion, are seen in Adam. ‘They are sur. 
rounded by invisible spirits, the emissaries of 
Lucifer, who “‘ with jealous leer malign,” mock 
at the peaceful purity and happiness that blasts 
their envious sight—and hurl vague threats 
against the beings who, while innocent, are safe 
from their hostility. At the prayers of Adam 
and Eve, offered in thanksgiving for their bles. 
sings—the evil spirits precipitately fly—the ag. 
onies of Hell bursting in their hearts. In scene 
third the scene is occupied by Lucifer, in the 
form of the serpent, Vain Glory—and his attend. 
ant spirits. The Arch Demon exults over his 
expected success, the ruin of so smiling a scene! 


Serpent. How lovely smile these flowers, 
These young fair buds! and ah! how soon my hand 
These pathways shall despoil of herbs and flowers! 
Lo! where my feet have pressed their fragrant tops 
So graceful---they have drooped ;—and at my touch 
Blasting and burning, the moist spirit is fled 
From thescorched petal. How doI rejoice 
Among these bowers with blighting step to pass, 
To poison with my breath their buds and leaves, 
And turn to bitterness their purple fruits !”’ 


Eve enters; the wondrous beauty of the temp- 
ter, gorgeously described, fascinates her admir- 


ing gaze. Unconscious of evil, she approaches 
nearer, surprised at his aspect, for the fiend ex- 
hibits a form like the fabled inhabitants of the 
sea, human to his breast, the rest of his body 
enveloped in scaly folds. Vain Glory is invisible, 
but is supposed to be secretly exerting his influ- 
ence. The serpent artfully enters into conver- 
sation with Eve, informing her that he was plac- 
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edin Eden to take charge ofits fruits one: flow. | 
ers, and gifted with superiority over the brute 
creation. He boasts of his knowledge, which 
he vaunts as superior even to hers and Adam’s, 
notwithstanding that he occupies a lower rank 
in the scale of the creation. 


“ Ah, how much worthier to know good and evil! 
This is the highest knowledge ; this doth hold 
Those mighty secrets—dread—sublime—which could 
Make you, on earth, like God.’’* 


‘‘Doth not this ignorance,” he cries, ‘ out- 
raging your liberty with unworthy yoke, make 
you inferior even to the savage beasts, who 
would not submit to such a law?”t ‘Or is 
it that God fears you will equal him in knowlege? 
in the essence of divinity ? No—if you become 
like Him by such means, there would still be 
difference ; &c.”’t 

His arguments become still more specious and 
pressing : 


ve thus I live 
Feeding on this celestial fruit ; 
Thus to mine eyes all paradise is open, 
Mine eyes, enlightened by the knowledge, stored 
In this most wondrous fvod.’’§ 





Again: 


“ Ah, ‘tis too true, that drawing sustenance 

From the same source with brutes that throng the 
fields, 

In this at least renders you like to them. 

Surely it is not meet or just that ye, 

Noblest creations of All-forming power, 

The favored children of the Eternal King, 

In such unworthy state, mid rocks and woods, 

Should lead a life of vile equality 

With baser animals!” 

The whole scene of the temptation, which takes 
place necessarily in dialogue, is admirably re- 
presented; the thoughts natural and elevated,and 
the language even magnificent. Eve asks the 
Serpent what is the cause of his apparent anxiety 
that she should eat of the prohibited fruit; he 
explains it by informing her that he will be lord 
over Eden, when she and her partner shall have 
ascended to mingle with deities. This isanew 





* See Paradise Lost, Book 1X. line 705. 
t “ Shall that be shut to man, which to the beast 
Is open ?”’ Par. Lost, B. 1X. 


t “Or is itenvy ? and can envy dwell 
In heavenly breasis ?”’ Par. Lost, B. IX. 


§ “ Henceforth to speculations high and deep 
I turned m — thoughts; and with capacious mind, 
Considered all things visible i . heaven 
Or earth —— Par. Lost, B. 1X. 














and remark: sabe: trait, of which Milton has not 
availed himself. 
“ But this my rightful empire o’er the ground, 
While Man exists, and breathes earth’s vital air, 
Is changed to base and grievous vassalage— 
Since man alone is chosen, by Heaven’s command, 
Lord of this lower world-- this universe 
Just sprung from nought. 
But when, by virtue of ihis loveliest 
Of ail fair Eden’s fruits, secured and tasted, 
Ye shall be made as gods full weil I know 
Ye both, fursaking this frail sphere, will soar 
To eminence divine ; leaving to me 
The heritage of power---the sovereignty 
O’er every living thing---by your ascent 
To higher bliss secured. Full well thou know’st 
How pleasing is the consciousness of empire! 
Pleasing to God ; and fo the serpent. 





to man; 





Eve. lyearn to obey thee Ah, what would 
Ido? 

Serpent. Say rather leaveundone! Pluck it, and 
make 


Thyself a goddess in the highest heavens ; 
And me a god on earth! 

Eve. Alas! I feel 
An icy tremor through my shuddering frame 
That chills my heart. 

Serpent. It is the languishing 
Of mort 1 nature, ’neath the glorious weight 
Of that divinity, which, like a crown 
O'erhangs thy head ! 

Behold the lovely tree, 
More rich and lu$trous in its living beauty 
Than if indeed it pointed toward the skies 
Branches of gold, with emeralds bedecked ; 
Than if its roots were coral, and its trunk 
Unspotted silver. Lo! the gem-like fruit! 
Glowing with gifts of Immortality ! 
Iiow fair itshows! Hew to the vivid rays 
Ofsunlight, with a thousand changing hues 
It answers, like the train uf brilliant birds, 
When to the suntheir broad and painted plumes 
Expanded, glitter with innumerous eyes!” 
Act Il. Scene 6. 

In evil hour, her rash hand plucks the fruit; 

and the Act closes with the exulting gratulations 





of the Deceiver and Vain Glory. 


In the succeeding interview with Adam,the in. 


toxicated Eve has not begun to taste the conse. 
quences of her crime ; she comes to persuade her 
companion to partake her guilt. 






Eve. How I rejoice, not only to behold 


These flowers, these verdant meads and waving trees, 
But thee--my Adam! 

*Tis thou alone, in whose blest presence seems 

This scene more fraught with ever new delight, 
More bright the fruits,and every fount more clear. 


Adam. No blossom that adorns this blissful plain 


Such beauty can unfold to greet mine eyes, 
x 


© 
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As those sweet flowers whose charms I gaze upon 
In the fair garden of thy beauteous face! 

Be calm, ye plants of earth, nor deem my words 
False to your loveliness. 

Ye, with the silvery dews of evening sprinkled, 
When the sun sends his ardent glance abroad, 
Make glad the bosom of the grassy earth ; 

But droop ye also with declining day. 

While the fair living flowers that on the cheek 
Of my loved Eve are cherished; watered ever 
By the sweet dews of joy that o’er them flow 
When to her God she bends in grateful praise— 
Warmed into life by the twin radiant suns 

That light the heaven of her face —— there live 
In grace and bloom perrennial, and adorn 

Their own unrivalled paradise.” 


Death, in the eyes of Adam, is more welcome 
than separation from his beloved; as in Paradise 
Lost, he rushes on his fate voluntarily, without 
partaking any of those dreams of greatness which 
had beguiled his frail consort. When the mortal 
sin is completed by his participation, the infernal 
spirits crowd the scene, with shouts of exultation, 
expressed in lyrical measures; but they vanish 
before the voice of the Eternal, who descends 
with his Angels to pronounce sentence upon the 
guilty pair. The solemn account to which the 
Judge calls them, their guilty evasion and detec. 
tion, and the stern malediction of the earth curs- 
ed for man’s sake—with the punishment denoun- 
ced against them-—are expressed in the scrip- 
tural language—and with a simplicity which is 
in itself almost sublime. No concetti here are 
allowed to mar the impressive greatness of the 
scene. An angel remains after the departure of 
the Almighty, and clothes the shivering pair with 
theskins of wild beasts. Then the stern Archangel 
Michael, the minister of divine vengeance, ap- 
pears and commands them to leave Paradise, 
while the cherubic host who had hitherto hover- 
ed round them forsake their accustomed charge, 
and reascend to heaven. ‘The flaming sword 
of Michael chases the unhappy fugitives from 
their lost home, and his lips confirm their own 
apprehensions. 


Michael. These stony fields your naked feet shall 
press 
In place of flowery turf—since fatal sin 
Forbids you Jonger to inhabit here, 
Know me the minister of wrath to those 
Who have rebelled against their God ; for this 
Wear I the armor of Almighty power, 
Dazzling and terrible. ——~ Yes. lam he 
Who, in the conflict of immortal hosts 
Dragged captive from the North tho haughty chief 
Of rebel spir its—and to Hell’s abyss 
Hurled them in mighty rain. 
Now to the Eternal King it seemeth good ‘ 





That man, rebellious to his sovereign will, 

I should drive forth from his fair paradise 

With sword of fire. —— 
Hence, angels, and with me 

Speed back to heaven your flight! 

Even as like me ye have been wont to joy 

On earth with Adam; once a demigod, 

New feeble clay. Then armed with fiery sword, 

A cherub guardian of this gate of bliss 

Shall take your place.” Act III. Scene 8. 


The poem does not end with the expulsion 
from Eden; a second part, as it were, is contain. 
ed in the last two Acts, in which the dim prom. 
ise of a Redeemer is shadowed forth ; the tri. 
umph of Hellis turned to rage and shame, and 
penitence comforted with hope. This comple. 
tion of the great plan gives a new grandeur to 
the piece, since it is thus made to embody the 
most solemn and striking of all morals. 
While the spirits of the Abyss still utter their 
songs of triumph over the fall of man, the mien 
of their Leader is deject; his clear-sighted vis- 
ion already discerns in the just wrath of God 
against the human offenders, the latent promise 
ofmercy. He is racked with anguish at the pros. 
pect of his work being undone, and man restored 
to favor; but it is no time now to pause; he 
must build up still higher the edifice of his own 
greatness, and his defiance of Omnipotence: 
The deep pride of his character is further illus. 
trated in the Infernal Council. Adam meantime, 
and Eve, appear in their fallen condition, the 
prey of a thousand fears and ills, haunted by 
miseries before unknown—the impersonations of 
Hunger, Thirst, Fatigue, Despair and Death. 
Temptation too, in alluring forms, invites them 
to new crimes; Flesh, in the figure of a lovely 
young female, accosts Adam, and Lucifer,in hu- 
man shape, strives to beguile him from duty. 
Here occurs one ofthe most exquisitely delicate 
and beautiful touches in the poem, and one that 
none but atrue poet could have conceived. The 
guardian Angel of man yet hovers, unseen, at @ 
distance ; when he sees him thus sore beset, he 
comes to his assistance. The protector is in- 
visible ; but his warning voice, soft as the promp- 
tings of adream, sounds in the ear of the sinner: 


—_ 


“ Angel, Tis time to succor man, —— Alas! what 
dost thou, 
Most wretched Adam ? 
Lucifer (to Adam.) 
Why art thou sad ? 
Adam. I seem a voice to hear, 
Sorrowful yet mild—which says: ‘ Alas! what 
dost thou, 
Most wretched Adam?’ ” 


Why remainest thou mute’ 


Act V. Scene 3. 


Adam follows the promptings of the Angel, 
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which are continued throughout the scene—and 
escapes the temptation and danger. Lucifer and 
his demons, assuming their proper shape, next 
assail him by force ; but from this peril he 1s al- 
soguarded. We then behold Eve wandering 
desolate and desponding, and affrighted at all 
that meets her eyes. Her lamentation nas much 
simple beauty of thought. 


Eve. Dar’st thou, O wretched Eve, 

Lift up thy guilty eyes to meet the sun ? 

0 no, they are unworthy—well thou know’st ! 

Once with unfaltering gaze, they could behold 

His beams, and revel in their golden light ; 
Now thy too daring look 
His dazzling rays rebuke; 

Or if thou gaze upon his face, a veil 

Of blindness shrouds thy sight. Alas ! too truly 

1 dwell in darkness—-if my sin has stained 

With horrid mists the pure and innocent Sun! 

Oh, miserable Eve ! 

If now I turn my feet where fountains gush, 

To taste the limpid current--I behold 

The crystal wave defiled, or scorching sands 

Usurp its place. If famished I return 

To pluck the grateful fruit from bending trees, 

lts taste is bitter to me---or the worm 

With blasting touch doth revel on its sweetness ; 

If wearied I recline among the flowers, 

Striving to close my eyes—lo! at my side 

The serpent rears his crest, or hissing glides 

Among the clustering leaves. If to escape, 

Faint, from the noontide heat, I seek the shade 

Ofsome thick wood, I tremble at the thought 

Of wild beast lurking in the thicket’s gloom ! 

And start with dread if but the lightest leaf 

Stir with the wind.” 


She also is assailed by a new temptation; 
personified under the name of the World. This 
allegorical personage, arrayed in rich and gor. 
geous vestments, crowned with gold and gems, 
endeavors to captivate her imagination by art- 
ful flatteries—-by visions of splendor and regal 
power, reserved for the ‘ queen of the universe.’ 
Eve, deaf to his promises, resists and flies from 
him ; after a protracted scene he calls a chorus 
of Nymphs to his aid; they dance and sing 
round her, but in vain; both she and her con- 
sort are too penitent to listen to such solicita- 
tions. Lucifer and his demons, armed for man’s 
destruction, next rush in to seize their victims. 
The fierce and final struggle between the pow- 
ers of Heaven and Hell, for the dominion of 
Earth, takes place ; for the Archfiend encoun 
ters Michael and his angels, sent to rescue the 
frail beings of clay, who in terrified astonish- 
ment, witness the combat. It wouldbe doing 
injustice to the poem not to give some extracts 
from this striking scene. 





Michael. Tremble, thou son of wrath, 
At the fierce lightning of his barbed spear, 
The smiting hand of him who leads Heaven’s host. 
Not against God--but ’gainst thyself thou wagest 
War, andin thine offence offend’st thyself. 
Back to the shades---thou wandering spirit of Hell, 
From this celestial light shut out forever! 
Drop thy dark wings beneath the glory, which 
The Father of all light, who formed the suns, 
Imparts to me! Hence! with the noxious band 
Of God’s accursed foes—nor tarry here, 
An evil host, with your infernal breath 
These precincts to pollute--to scatter gloom 
Through man’s pure air of life. 
Nomore thy hissing vile, serpent of hell, 
Shall harass innocence! 
Lucifer. Loquacious messenger 
Ot Heaven’s high will—clothed in the vaunted garb 
Of splendor—failing in the attribute 
Of daring soul—-minion of heaven's indulgence! 
Angel of softness—who in solemn ease, 
In seats of sloth, nests of humility, 
Dost harbor—on thy face and in thy heart 
The coward stamped—a warrior but in name— 
Spread, spread thy wings, and seek thy Maker’s arme;* 
There shelter, there confide thee! too unequal 
The strife would be ’twixt fear and bravery— 
Betwixt the warrior and the unwarlike one, 
The weak and strong--betwixt a Michael vile 
And a proud Lucifer. Butif thy boldness 
Aspire to rifle from my mighty hand 
This frail compound of clay— 
This animated dust--l here declare 
Against thee war—bitter and mortal war— 
Till thou shalt see, by this avenging hand, 
The wide creation of thy God laid waste ! 
Michael. The doleful victory, 
O fierce and desperate spirit, which thou gained’st 
Against Heaven's forces once—against this man, 
Whom thou confused hast vanquished—conquest poor 
Already snatched from thee! while in the chains 
From which thy prey is freed—thou art involved— 
May teach thee with what justice thou canst claim 


The palm of honor!” 
* * * * * 


Michael. ‘“‘ Wherefore delay to check the impious 
vaunts 
Of this proud rebel? 
Written indeed with pen of iron—marked 
In living characters of blood, upon 
The page of everlasting misery 
Shall be thy glory for this victory ! 
To arms, toarms then! for the swift destruction 
Of outcast deviis—-and let man rejoice, 
Heaven smile—Hel! weep! 
Lucifer. To the intemperate boast 
Of lips too bold, but rarely doth the daring 
Of truth succeed. To arms! and thou with me 
Sustain the contest. Ye, my other foes 
Invincible! avoid the impious strife, 
Effeminate followers of a peaceful chief. 
Alas ! he who already hath received 
From heaven small grace, of ill a plenteous dole, 


* See Paradise Lost, Book IV. line 940. 
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On carth must also prove his strength unequal, 
Despite the powerful spirit, to the stroke 
Of power supernal, driving to the abyss 
Of gloom again! Itis well meet, the wretch 
Vanquished in battle, should too lose the light 
Of this celestial sun! Angels and God! 
Ye are victorious; ye atlength have conquered! 
Proud Lucifer and all his vanquished train 
Have dearly paid the forfeit. ‘They forsake 
The day; they sink to everlasting night. 

Michael. ¥allfrom the earth! baftied and wound- 

ed fall, 

Monster of cruel hell, 
Down to the shades of night, where thou shalt die 
An everlasting death ; 
Nor hope to spread thy wings again toward heaven, 
Since impious wishes fire thee desperate, 
Not penitence. And thou hast fallen at length, 
Proud fiend, despairing in thy downward course, 
Even as exultingly thou thought’st to soar 
Tv height divine. Once more thou know st to sink 
Thundering to Hell’s dark caverns. ‘Thou didst hope, 
Fool, to bear back withthee thy prisoner man ; 
Alone thou seek’st thy dungeon vast, profound, 
Where to its depths pursued, the added flames 
Of endless wrath thou bearest, to increase 
Its ever burniug fires! 


* * % * * 
Thou wouldst have made this fair world with thine 
ire 


A desolated waste ; where, at thy breath 
Summoning to devastation ; clouds, and winds, 
And lightnings tempest-wingcd, and thuiders loud 
Vengeful should throng the air,should shake the hills, 
And make the valleys with theic din resound. 

And lo! inskies from thy foul presence freed, 
The spheres with louder music weave their dance, 
And the majestic sun with purer rays 

Gladdens the azure fiehison high. ‘The sea 
Reclines in tremulous tranquillity ; 

Or joyous pours upon the glistening strand 

His peerls and corals. Never wearied sport 

His glossy tribes, and swim the liquid sapphire. 
Lo! in agreen and flowery vesture robed, 

How shine these valleys in rejoicing light! 

While the sweet grateful notes of praise ascend 
From every soaring habitant of air, 

That now, 2 pilgrim in the scented vale 

Makes vocal all the woos with melody. 

Let all, united on this glorious day 

Of scorn and shame to Hell, exulting raise 

The hymn of joy to Heaven; and widely borne 

By eager winds, the golden trumpets sound 

To tel! in heaven of Victory and Peace! 

Adam. G welcome sound that ealls me back to joy 
Whence sad I fled! Ahme! I fear to blot, 
Tainted by sin, the holy purity 
Of angels’ presence! 

O thon who wearest the glorious armour, wrought 
From gems celestial! Archangel bright! 

Dread warrior ; yet most mild! thy golden locks 
Hiding with helmet ofimmortal beams ! 

Wielding in thy right hand the conquering spear! 
Close the rich gold of thy too dazzling wings, 





And turn a gentle and a pitying look 
On him who prostrate at thy feet adures !"’ 


The Archangel is no longer the Avenger; and 
he raises with pity the repentant sinners: 


“* Michael. Rise both; ye works of God 
Thus favored; banish from your bosoms dread 
Of portents unpropitious. If our Master 
With one hand smite, the other offers you 


Healing, salvation!” 
” * # * * 


Now since in heaven the star of love and peace 
Shines forth ; and in ambitious Hell's despite | 

The victor to the vanquished yields the palm, 

Raise still your humble grateful looks above ; 

Bend to the soil your knees, and suppliant 

Raise for his mercy your forgiving Lord. 

So in reward fur penitence and zeal 

God will your Father be ---and Heaven your home.” 


We have occupied so much space in the anal. 
ysis and extracts from this singular work, that 
no room is left for further remarks; yet we 
trust we have succeeded in conveying an idea of 
the general character of the poem. ‘Those who 
will read it in the original will find that it abounds 
with passages of striking beauty that have of 
necessity been left unnoticed here; strangely 
mingled with the tumid extravagancies and heter. 
ogeneous conceits belonging to the age in which 
it was written. These faults, however, occupy 
but a trifling space in comparison to the sur. 
passing merits of the piece; and the glorious 
plan, the wonderful conception, is not marred 
by them in the slightest degree. Whenthe su. 
perior personages appear on the scene, the in. 
spiration of the poet is triumphant over the de. 
fects of his school; not a line of their language 
is disfigured by aught which the most fastidious 
of modern tastes could condemn. It is only in the 
management of inferior, and of allegorical per: 
sonages, that the faults alluded to can be per. 
ceived; and even here the rich and noble gen- 
ius of the poethas mastered many of his diffi. 
culties. 

Columbia, S. C. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
APHORISMS. 
Hominiry.—This virtue was inculcated both 
by the precept and example of the Saviour. He 
who unfeignedly puts it in practice will escape 
much of the disappointments and mortifications 
ofthe world. Like the bending willow it yields 
to the storm, and escapes unhurt, whilst pride, 
like the stubborn oak, falls before its violence. 
Sensisitity.—It is not less cruel to wound the 
delicate mindyby allusions which revive forgot- 
ten grief, than to triumph over a prostrate foe. 
That heartless and unfeeliag temper which cab 
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sport with such sacred claims deserves the exe- 
cration of the world. 

It is the part of a generous mind to mitigate 
the misfortunes of life, and those will demand our 
greatest sympathy whose subjects have seen 
brighter days. Napoleon on his rock, and Sir 
H. Lowe, his keeper, are forcible illustrations. 

Wuiskey.—The moral and physical pestilence 
of this western world is, Whiskey. If it ever 
came fromthe fabled box ot Pandora it left no 
hope behind. It is the suicidal instrument of the 
present day, accompanied with a guilt more ag- 
gravated than the cord or pistol. The progress 
of this evil seems to threaten, if not the extinc- 
tion, at least the moral degradation of man. 
Brutality and disease, want and misery, are its 
inseparable concomitants. The coward who 
seeks oblivion of his woes, by the sudden de- 
struction of life, does less injury to his family 
and the world, than the deluded wretch who 
brings about the same event, by slower means. 
The votary of the jug, with swollen limbs, and 
bloated carcass, drags about a protracted exist- 
ence, exhibiting his hateful example, and wind- 
ing up the catastrophe, by wasting the substance 
of his unhappy family. A FRrrenp. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE REJECTED LOVER. 


Quis clarior luce 7 


Echo— Lies. 


Thou dust remember yet, Lucy, 
(W hate’er thy lips may say,) 
The hour when first we met, Lucy, 
’Neath joys unbounded sway ; 
When first we told 
Our tale of bliss, 
Gave smile fur smile, 
And kiss fur kiss ; 
Ah, thou canst ne'er forget, Lucy. 
The raptures of that dey. 


Thou'rt grown somewhat older, Lucy, 
Since love our hearts entwin’d, 
And perter too, and bolder, Lucy, 
And scarcely so refin’d ; 

I miss the locks 

That cluster'd o’er 

Thy brow, my girl, 

In days of yore ; 
Ah, Time ’s a sad unfulder, Lucy, 
And hate, like love, is blind. 


Thy face now wears a sneer, Lucy, 
Whene’er thou look’st at me, 
But still there lurks a tear, Lucy, 
As all the world may see ; 

If true thy scorn, 

We still agree, 





I'd rather have 

Thy sneer than thee ; 
I own thou once was dear, Lucy, 
Bat now, my heart is free. 


Savannah, Georgia R. M. C, 





RES WRBUNWIATG KONING, 
CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
_FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 37. 

Art. 1.—Travels in North Africa,—The pre. 
sent military projects and operations of France, 
in the territory of Algiers, impart a peculiar in. 
terest to the subject of this article. Two tra. 
vellers are reviewed; the one, a Captain Rozet, 
of the French military service, the other, the cel- 
ebrated Prince Puckler Muskau. A great deal 
of varied information, respecting the state of the 
country, and the character of its inhabitants, 
is presented to the reader. Captain Rozet ap. 
pears to entertain some wildly ambitious pro- 
jects about the conquest of Northern Africa. He 
acknowledges that the task will be difficult— 
that it is even probable France will never be 
willing to make the necessary sacrifices ; but he 
would have all the sovereigns in Europe join in 
putting their shoulders to the work; he would 
have a general Congress called ; they should in- 
vite America to join in the undertaking; all 
these powers ought to subscribe their quotas of 
money ; to F’rance alone is to be entrusted the ex- 
ecution of their plans and the government of the 
conquered territory, until the period when bar- 
barian Africa should become a flourishing and 
civilized land, and then it should be divided 
amongst al! the sovereigns, who had subscribed 
to the enterprise, in portions according to the 
sums each had subscribed! He would, in fact, 
have a sort of African Colonization Joint Stock 
Company. He thinks it will cost France six 
hundred million francs, and sixty thousand sol. 
diers, before Algiers alone can becomea flour. 
ishing colony under her dominion. 

Prince Puckler Muskau made a distant ex. 
ploring, and somewhat hazardous,expedition into 
the interior of the Tunisian territory. His book 
is described as being full of silliness and frivoli. 
ty, but the better parts of it are employed by the 
reviewer in composing a very agreeable and 
curious paper. 

Art.2. Chateaubriand’s Paradise Lost.—A 





quaint and eccentric, but fair and able article. 
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We like the little allusions now and then to the 
writer’s own personal experience. He tells us of 
his having devoted many hours to the study of 
epic poetry, and how, about the time when By- 
ron was lisping his numbers under the elm at 
Harrow, he, the reviewer, was a stripling at 
Cambridge, where he was accustomed to pass a 
musing hour or two by the mulberry tree, tradi- 
tionally believed to have been planted by Mil- 
ton’s own hand ; and how he re-visited this tree 
but last year, and found it, with some sorrow, 
shorn of a limb of considerable size. It is not 
often that reviewers of fifty years of age indulge 
thus in pleasing sentimentalities with their rea- 
ders. His examination of Chateaubriand’s 
Translation of Milton is very critical and accu. 
rate. His animadversions appear generally well 
founded, and his knowledge of the French lan- 
guage is so thorough, that where Chateaubriand 
has failed in making a good version, his review- 
er is able to recommend the necessary expres. 
sion or phrase. Onthe other hand, he is gener- 
ally sensible to the translator’s excellencies,and 
even asserts that in some passages Chateau. 
briand has surpassed Milton himself. 

Art. 3. Literary Gossip on Novels and Dra- 
mas.—Rather rambling and incoherent, as the 
title of the article itself implies. The writer in. 
stitutes an inquiry into the causes of the depres- 
sion of the English Drama; he thinks it owing 
to the changed spirit of the times, which de- 
mands instruction from the circulating library 
rather than excitement from the theatre. But 
his philosophy is not very deep, for he proceeds 
not to show us how and why the times have 
changed. He says nothing of the new sources 
of thought and excitement opened to the human 
mind by the progress of the press, nor of the ef. 
fect of religion in replacing an interest for theatri- 
calentertainments. ‘There is considerable acute. 
ness, but not perfect clearness in the general 
strain of his remarks. His principle aim is to 
show that to write a good drama requires no 
very different powers of mind from those requi- 
site to produce a good novel. This is rather a 
paradoxical position, nor is the writer very suc- 
cessful in explaining the failure of Scott and 
other novelists, in producing good dramas. We 
are still inclined to believe, that to compose an 
effective drama, requires almost as peculiar a 
turn of mind as to write good poetry in contra- 
distinction to prose. 

Art. 4. On Style in Architecture —Here is a 
hard featured, ungraceful, misty writer, who is 
well read in German Architectural Literature, 
and has two or three sensible, excellent ideas, 
which he has contrived to beat out, like gold 








leaf, into some fifteen or twenty pages. The 
doctrines he takes such unwieldy pains to inenl. 
cate, are, that architects should not confine 
themselves to a slavish imitation either of the 
Grecian, or Gothic, or any other school; that 
they should aim more at originality; not dis. 
daining, indeed ,to borrow whatever beauties and 
excellencies antiquity has left us, but expanding 
the principles of ancient Architecture into new 
details, according to varying circumstances, or 
differing kinds of building materials, or the in. 
ventive genius of the artist. It is a pity that so 
sensible a writer has adopted so abstract and 
difficult a style, and that he does not more adorn 
his speculations, and facilitate the reader’s com. 
prehension, by vivid illustrations and allusions 
to existing specimens of Architecture. But, 
ah, how animated he becomes when he touches 
upon private character! How fierce, how vio. 
lent, how very plain and intelligible, is his at. 
tack upon the late Sir John Soane! If the lite. 
rature of the day ever looks into the church-yard, 
the long note of this writer, on the forty-third 
page of Mr. Foster’s Republication, must almost 
rouse the sleeping dust of that celebrated artist, 
and cause him to start with astonishment and 
fury from his grave. 

Art. 5. Memoirs of the Countess of Konigs. 
mark,—A historical picture, from the seventeenth 
century, of public and private lite on the con- 
tinent of Europe. The reviewer entertains 
a suspicion that the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were the most vicious periods of time 
that the world has seen since the unspeakable 
corruption of the Roman Emperors. Perhaps 
he judges too harshly of those whole generations 
from the recorded instances of crime and pro. 
fligacy in high life. Will it be fair for a critic 
of the next century to infer the moral tone 
of the present generation, from the private char- 
acters of George the Fourth and his unhappy 
consort? Yet we are glad to believe that man- 
kind are making a perceptible moral progress. 
The reviewer considers the increasing delicacy 
of the times as symptomatic of that progress. 
“We use the word delicacy,” says he, “in a 
comprehensive sense, including personal, social, 
moral, and intellectual delicacy; inasmuch as 
we consider the delicacy of moral feeling that 
would render it impossible for even the most vul- 
gar minded of our living English public men, to 
accept from a foreign power, such bribes asa 
Sydney, a Russell, a Marlborough, received 
without any apparent consciousness of disgrace; 
the delicacy of manner that forbids the remotest 
allusion, in female society, to topics familiarly 
discussed by, and with, the wives and sisters of 
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those great men; and the delicacy of taste that | oblivion so many facts, and so many histories, 
compeis genius to submit to critical rules, as, all} and to preserve the origin and memory of so 
alike, the fruit of mental cultivation and refine. | many other arts, has left various circumstances 
ment.” of its own discovery shrouded in impenetrable 
These sketches of the Countess of Konigs.| darkness! Nota single type was employed to 
mark and her family, although compressed and | transmit in behalf of the infant art the date and 
meagre, are considerably interesting. It is about | Place of itsown birth. In this respect, it seems 
time for the novelist, or dramatist, to seize on| to have resembled the sublime and mysterious 
the mother of Marshal Saxe, and place her for- | agencies of creative power itself, of whose ener- 
tunes in the foreground of a very busy picture of | gi€s, in fact, it is the closest rival and imitator. 
mingled reality and imagination. Bulwer, or Art. 8. British Continental Connections.— 
James! here is a rich field waiting for your la-| The question is here discussed with much abili- 
bors. ty, and a vast range of historical information, 
Art. 6. On the Duties of Consuls.—Nothing | whether Great Britain has ever been benefitted 
issaid in this article on the ‘* Duties of Consuls.” | by the numerous alliances which she has formed 
But we have a very curious and learned history | with the continental nations of Europe, during 
ofall works on the laws and customs of Com.| the last two or three centuries. The reviewer 
merce and Navigation, which have appeared | maintains the negative, and considers it the true 
since the middle ages. Few, besides the mer- | policy of England, as an insular power, to stand 
cantile lawyer, or the erudite consul, would be | aloof from all engagements of the kind, except, 
much interested in these merely bibliographical | indeed, for purposes of immediate warfare and 
researches. | defence. He shows, by along and minute histo. 
Arr. 7. Invention of Printing.—The ques. | rical induction, that guaranties and alliances of 
tion is here hotly discussed, whether the art of | every kind have generally failed, at the moment 
Printing, by moveable types, was first discover- | when their action was most expected and desired, 
ered at Strasburg or Mayence. It is taken for| and so frequent have been the changes in the po- 
granted that Gutenburg was the real discoverer, | licy, movement, conaition, and position, of the 
but the point in dispute is, in which of those ci-| various European States, that nothing like a 
ties he resided at the time of discovery. Stras- | fixed, settled, system, in relation to them, ever 
burg has, for a long time, enjoyed the honor, in, has, or ever could be, adopted by England. 
consequence of certain obscure documents, dis- | These principles must be somewhat startiing and 
covered many years ago, containing an account! novel tothe politicians and even to the people of 
ofa lawsuit, in which Gutenburg was involved, | that country. We could have wished the sub. 
while he resided in that city, in 1438. These | ject had been discussed by a more distinct and 
documents contain allusions to forms, presses, | facile writer. His style is an unfortunate one— 
screws, pieces, g-c., which were supposed to im-j| dry, hard, obscure, diplomatic. We allow him 
ply the existence of the modern art of printing, | the praise of great good sense, wide reaching 
atthe time of the lawsuit. Recently, however, | views, and profound philosophy. But not until 
acertain Dr. Wetter, a faithful son of Mayence, | he balances, hesitates, guiddles less, apd aims at 
has stepped forth as the champion of his own | more fulness and distinctness of comnMinication, 
tity. Subjecting the aforesaid documents to a/| will he ever be a popular author, or even read 
tritical examination, he has discovered that all| by many with patience. At the same time it 
the above expressions had no reference to print- | must be acknowledged that the peculiar difficul- 
ing by moveable types, but simply to printing by | ties of his complicated subject, as well as the 
blocks, Following up the private history of Gut. | theory he undertakes to defend, at war alike 
enburg, he finds that he returned from Strasburg | with the prejudices and practice of his country, 
‘0 Mayence, his native city, where, not until | and liable, even if true, toa good many apparent 
welve years after the lawsuit, i. e., in 1450, he | exceptions, may have rendered some of these 
‘onceived the idea of separating his engraved | imperfections of style almost unavoidable. Yet 
locks into single letters. The reviewer com. | there are living writers, Macaulay for one, who 
sats on the side of Dr. Wetter, in behalf of May- | would have executed the same task in a much 
‘nce. It must be allowed, however, that they { happier manner. 
‘ave not cleared up some points of obscurity and| Arr. 9. Sanchoniatho’s Early History of 
ineertainty, which still hover over the question; | the Phenicians.—A year or two since, it was 
ind it is one of those singular freaks in which hu- | announced that the discovery had been made 
tan affairs often love to indulge, that the art of|in a Portuguese convent of a great literary 
Printing, which was destined to rescue from curiosity, in the long lost history of the Phe- 
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nicians by the celebrated Sanchoniatho. At{ Yet we admire the learning of this reviewer, — 
length an abridgement or specimen of the newly | Now and then he hazards some very ingenious 
found work has appeared in Germany, and is| etymologies, which are almost the only redeem. 
here subjected to the crucible of the critic, who] ing points about hisarticle. A good deal of it 
pronounces the whole affair to be an absolute for.| really deserves the name of stuff, which we 
ryand imposture. It appears that one of the| wonder the Editor admits into his Review, pod 
most learned men in Germany, who edits| Sometimes we cannot help fancying that the rte 


the work, has been imposed upon by some lit-| article was written to reflect ridicule and con. As sole 
erary wag, who has spent years in the perpetra-} tempt on etymological pursuits. But would 9 over ¢] 
tion of this silly and unprofitable trick. _ His} such a vein be followed from article to article i Yet no 
artifices are brought to light by the reviewer,|in successive numbers? At the same time too, 9 (Blessé 
and considerable acuteness is displayed in| his general reflections on philology are excel. Mj Wrapt 
the performance of his task. Yet we complain} lent. Upon t 
of his obscure and abrupt style, which, without} The writer assigns a western and somewhat she 
any necessity, requires study instead of fair and| modern origin to the Braminical supremacy in Weig 
strait forward reading, to comprehend it. There| India. The following is one of his best para. 

is in one or more writers of the Foreign Quar-| graphs, enlightening and leading the mind of the J Onthe 


terly Review, a wretched propensity to imitate | reader to reflection: Crowd 
the worst qualities of the style of Gibbon. We] ‘‘Toan inquiring mind, the subject of India 9 Like je 
wish them a better model. will suggest aseries of doubts and incertitudes, py 


Art. 10. Tamil Historical Manuscripts—{|'The mystery in which the known is veiled, and Butoh 
If this article proceeded not from the same, it} the still greater mystery that shrouds the up. Callies 
certainly did from a kindred pen with the pre-}| known ;—the fact, not merely of a vacuum in her I op ask 
ceding. We had occasion to expose the wri-|history, but of a positive cloud supplying its I We pri; 
ter in our notice of the 35th number of this Re-| place; refracting the scanty rays of light that i The all 
view. It seems to be a rule with him to say] scattered records afford, through an atmosphere 9 Be asa 
whatever he has to say,in the most unintelligible | that is fatal to the breath of history, and that en. No sigt 
manner. How few people are aware of their|larges the new forms appearing through its me. That m 
own defects! This writer in speaking of the| dium, into gigantic proporiions, evidently false po 
work of O’Brien, an Irish antiquarian, observes, | and impossible; the anomaly of a litera‘ure Ofavm, 
that the most material defect in his volume is, | without records; and of a language utterly un HM gui, 
“this taking for granted that his readers are as| intelligible to the mass of natives of those coun [i Tones, 
well acquainted as himself with the Celtic.”|tries in every age; all these are sources, not J Tokens 
Dear Mr. Reviewer! Dost thou not know that} merely of doubt, but distrust. Suspicion will 9 Inone 
this is precisely thine own leading fault? If not,| ever awake at mystery; tor what in such cases J From tl 
learn it from the voice of the little ‘Transatlantic | is mystery but concealment? and what is that oes 
Rose. Thou puttest to the strain and tothe test | concealment but silent falsehood? If no histo. via ' 
all and more than allthe oriental knowledge of|rical records existed, whence came the fables? Fearful 
thy — readers. After long ponder-| If they did exist, why came the fubles ? The HH No ore 
ing on e cf thy paragraphs, we have to dis-| Brahmins could not believe what they disbe- Hi But wit 
miss them with a hope that we may possibly | lieved ; namely, the falsehoods they themselves J Death's 
have conjectured somewhere roundabout the | avowedly framed for the vulgar. As little could J In vain 
shadow ofthy meaning. Look at these senten-|they have disbelieved what they believed and 0 

- ; ; ; h! the 
ces from thy own muddy pen. ‘ The old Indi-| knew, % e.. the events oftheir own times. How That w 
an writers intended by the word maya the action | is it then that the truths have vanished and the Hi tnto i, 
of existence upon consciousness(in the Divinity): ] errors remain ?—that, whilst science and litera Leaving 
the act of representing, not the representation | ture were cultivated and preserved, record wa8 [| How lo 
itself. The simple operation is therefore the| neglected and left to perish? the very records, Mj Awear 
Res! and Unreal of the ancient doctrine: not! too, the sole support of their claims to antiquity! There « 
merely, we conceive, “real, because it is the} Did they then contradict the claim? In evely HM j gtooq, 
cause of every thing,” nor ‘‘unreal, because | other country where the ignorance of new occl- HM Where 
there is nothing but Branm;” but also Real] pants, orthe arrogant vanity of despots, destroy- MJ With le 
and Unreal in the sense of action; which is Ac.| ed the ancient monuments, it was in order that MH The ses 
tual, for it depends upon, or is the relation be-| the actual dynasty might be deemed the original, JM Spread 
tween, other existences: and in this sense only, | or the actual usurpation be held alone worth re- And me 
we submit, can we take the declaration of the| cording. Are not these the two horns of the wh 
Veda, ‘that God as Maia creates the world.” } Brahmin dilemma ? S. G. ‘Gaines 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A VISION. 


“ Behind the cloud of death, 
Once, I beheld a sun: a sun which gilt 
That sable cloud, and turn’d it allio gold.”* 





Itwas an hour for musing. Blue-eyed day 
Had yielded up her regency, and night, 
Exceeding beautiful, resum’d her right, 

As solemn watchman, in her full array 

Over the drowsy earth. J sat alone! 

Yet no! not quite alone ; for busy thought, 
(Blessed companion ! evermore our own,) 
Wrapt me in close embraces, and so wrought 
Upon my spirit, till a dreaminess, 

Like that from perfumes lavish’d to excess, 
Weigh'd heavily upon me. 


As I gaz'd 
On the blue vault mysterious where star 
Crowding on star, in rich effulgence blaz'd, 
Like jewels in soine coronet afar ; 
My fancy took the impulse of the hour, 
And full of wild imaginings question’d me, 
But oh! I grieved to tell how {ruitlessly ! 
On many themes of deep, enthralling power, 
Oft ask’d, but never answer’d! If the friends 
We priz’d in life, are strangers made by death, 
The all-dividing ? If affection’s breath 
Be asa harp-note Jost? If memory lends 
No signet-stamn to press on the soft soul, 
That may survive all change? And I was mute. 
Backward I look’d o’er the extended whole 
Oflife’s far landscape, wheresoe’er the root 
Ofsvmpathy had flourish’d; and there came 
Smiles fond and fervent; sunny bursts of thought, 
Tones, that with chasten'd melody seem’d fraught, 
Tokens of faith and kindly trust, all blent 
In one delicious incense-cloud, upsent 
From the heart’s altar, where the nourish’d flame 
Burnt clear and constant, giving promise sure, 
That through all blight and tempest ’twould endure, 
With life immortal.---Then a dark cloud fell, 
Fearfully, suddenly,--and I could find 
No crevice-space through which a ray might shoot 
But with a secret, overmastering spell, 
Death's dim and dusky curtain wrapt my mind 
In vain conjecture ; therefore I was mute ! 


Oh! the first pang of doubt! That serpent-foe, 
That with its fine, small weapon works by stealth 
Into the sources of the spirit’s health, 

Leaving a poison’d sting. I could not know 

How long it held me captive, for there crept 

A weariness upon me, and I slept. 


There came a vision with that sleep. It seemed 

I stood upon a wild and lonely beach, 

Where the thick stifling atmosphere close teemed 
With lethargy. Far asthe eye could reach, 

The sea, that constant chronicler of time, 

Spread out in one vast surface, mirror-l.ke 

And motionless, save when a smother'd chime 
Came from an underboiling ofsome wave, 

That led by sudden impulses would strike 


The rocky summit, fell again to rest, 

As 1f the strength within each billow’s breast 
Was choked by vapours hot. The low’ring sky, 
Unfann’d by zephyr’s pinion, closely weigh’d 
Upon the shadow’d ocean, far and nigh, 

Like the dark vaulting of a sepulchre; 

And nota living thing therein did stir, 

Save clouds, that mov’d in gloomy cavalcade. 


Presently there was a sigh, that broke this hush 

Of awful silence; and the sound was caught 

With note responsive on the ocean’s shell, 

And ere the boding and mysterious swell 

Quite died away, there came a rumbling, fraught 
As with the noise of chariot wheels, that rush 

Over a battle field, until at last 

From the dark sky, wide sea, and lonely beach, 
There burst a thunder peal, that ere it past, 

Seem'd through Creation’s farthest realms to reach. 


My spirit froze with horror---life stood still--- 
Each limb grew motionless,---and but this one 
O'erpowering thought my inmost mind did fill, 
That mid a dying world, J was alone. 


The earth had past away. I knew not how! 
And yet I car’d not; self was all to me. 

I gaz’d onthe horizon dim, and now 

A giant phantom rose from out the sea, 
Quickly it shot aloft, and upward spread 

In wild fantastic shape upon the sky ; 

Closer it came, and weigh’d on me, lke lead. 
Methought in its embrace that I must die: 

I could not move, but breath'd out fervently, 
In low and broken accents, God help me!” 


The thought was scarcely utter’d ere a thin 
Slight thread, like silver, on the horizon gleam’d ; 
Brighter it kindled up, and soon within 

That strip of blue, a radiant sunlight beam’d, 
My morta! eye was dazzjed,---sense grew dull; 
But when I look'd again, a city lay, 

Dimly defin’d, but oh! how beautiful, 

Steep'd in the splendour of celestial day, 

A city builtupon a mountain height, 

Where palace above palace tower’d bright, 

In glorious succession, deck’d with spires, 
And pinnacles, that shone like countless fires, 
Though over all, to aid my unnerv’d sight, 
There hung a veil, like gossamer, so light. 


The contrast was o’erwhelming! As I gaz’d 
Upon that crystal shore, a vessel clear, 

With glittering masts, and sails, that almost blaz’d 
Beneath that wondrous sunburst, glided near 

To the resplendent city. Forms of light, 

With wings, that made the sea a starry flood, 

By strong reflection, on the wide deck stood, 
Array d in shining robes, too strangely bright, 
Their snowy brows uplifted, as above 

They pointed to the haven oftheir love. 


I yearn’d to follow to that happy shore, 
But still the giant-phantom held me fast ; 





’Gainst the black ledge, yet ere its foam could lave 


I strove for freedom, and from every pore 
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Big drops ofanguish roll’d, until at last, 

The horrid spectre, with a wailing cry, 

Past, like a dim cloud, from the solemn sky, 
And where it vanished, on my shrinking sight, 
Burst out the one word, faith, in letters bright, 
As if each character had been a sun, 

From the illumin’d hall of ether won. 


Lost inamazement, trembling---terrified--- 

*“ Ohwhere am I? What means this scene ?”’ I cried, 
And my weak voice across the wide sea spread, 
And angel eyes turn’d on me, and I caught, 

(Oh! whata glance it was for raptur’d thought,) 
Faces of cherish’d friends, but long since dead : 
They smil’d upon me, even as they smil'd 

In the brief period of familiar life ; 

They call’d my name in tones distinct and mild, 
Though yet with heavenly cadences still rife. 
And from their seraph lips these accents fell, 
“Cross the dark sea; fearnot! all will be well!” 


I sprang to meet them !—but a moment more, 

And with that sudden movement, I awoke ; 

And found ’twas but a night-dream, all gone o’er, 

And yet its power was with me still, and broke 

Like sunlight in my soul ; until I deem’d, 

That what at first an idle vision seem’d 

Might be some token sent me from on high, 

To clear from death its darkest mystery. 
Charleston, S. C. M. E. L. 


THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 


OR 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 








Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. By J. G. Lockhart. Philadelphia, Ca- 
REY, Lea AND BLANCHARD. 

Mr. Berrett has received Part Fifth of this 
highly interesting work. It is embellished with 
a full length likeness of Scott in a sitting posture, 
with one of his favorite dogs at his side, by Sir 
H. Raebun. Those who desire to own a valua.- 
ble Biography, which throws much light over 
the private history of one who has charmed this 
age with his magic pen, will find every thing in 
the type, paper, and whole execution of the Phi- 
ladelphia Edition to satisfy them. 

The Arethusa. A Naval Story. By Capt. 
Chamier, R. N., Author of Ben Brace, Life of 
a Sailor, gc. In two volumes. Carry AnD 
Hart. 

Mr. Berrett has favored the Rose with this 
stirring tale of the sea. The object appears to 
be to show the effect of Naval Discipline on an 
ungoverned youth. There is an amusing cari- 
cature of a Virginian—a description of a public 
auction at Algiers—a little sprinkling of love— 
sea fights—escape, &c. &c. 








Newspapers circulate all over Great Britain 
free of postage. 











CES PLOWBR VASE, 

Tue Bramins Outwirtep.—The mother ofa 
Rayer (i. e. Prince,) who ruled in former years, 
at the time of her death, expressed a stung wish 
for amango-fruit ; but before the Rayer could 
cause it be brought and given to her she died, 
After waiting a few days, he ordered the Bra. 
mins to be summoned, and inquired of them what 
was to be done in case any one died while 
longing for amango-fruit. They replied, that if 
he caused a thousand mangos of gold, each one 
weighing one hundred palams (a palam is one 
ounce andahalf) to be made, and if he gave 
these to a thousand Bramins, then that longing 
appetite would be removed from the departed 
soul. The Rayer caused the same to be done, 
and bathed on the day of her death. Thereup. 
on the Rayer’s jester, Rama-Kistna said to all the 
Bramins, ‘I am waiting to do you some small 
service, you must condescend to me ;’ and with 
this request he called them tohis house. When 
some among them went, he carefully closed the 
door, and immediately on causing them to be 
seated in order, he took a branding-iron, that 
had been heating in the fire on the hearth, and 
bringing it, said, ‘My respected mother, before 
she died, said, that if she were branded with a 
hot iron she would live ; but before this could be 
done she attained the heavenly world. In con. 
sequence, in order to give her satisfaction, you 
must be pleased, with a cool mind, to receive 
it in her stead;’ and saying so he cauterized 
some of them. Being greatly frightened, they 
all made their escape,and carried their complaint 
to the Rayer. He called for Rama-Kistna, and 
said to him angrily, ‘Knave' what hast thou 
done?’ He replied, ‘When my lord’s mother 
died, what she wished for was given to them—in 
like manner what my mother desired, in order 
to satisfy her Igavethem.’ The Rayer, asham. 
ed, remained silent—TZamil MSS. 

Tue Four Travetters 1n Inpia.—In the 
reign of Alakendra Raja, king of Ataka Puri, it 
happened that four persons of respectability were 
travelling on the high road, when they met with 
a merchant who had lost one of his camels. En- 
tering into conversation with him, one of the tra- 
vellers inquired if the camel was not lame in one 
of his legs ; another asked if it was blind in the 
right eye; the third asked if the tail was not un- 
usually short ; and the fourth demanded if it was 
not subject tothe cholic. They were answered 
in the affirmative by the merchant,who was satis 
fied they must have seen the animal, and eagetr- 
ly demanded where they had met it. They re 
plied they had seen traces of the camel, but not 
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the camel itself: which, being so inconsistent 
with the minute acquaintance they seemed to 
possess, the merchant accused them of being 
thieves and having stolen his beast, and immedi- 
ately applied to the Raja for redress. The Ra- 
jaon hearing the merchant’s story was equally 
impressed with the belief that the travellers must 
know what had become of the camel,and sending 
forthem, he threatened them with his extreme 
displeasure if they did not confess the truth. How 
could they know, he demanded, the camel was 
lame or blind, that the tail was long or short, or 
that it was subject to any malady, unless they 
had it in their possession. On which they sev- 
erally explained the reasons that had induced 
them to express their belief of these particulars. 

The first observed,I noticed in the footmarks of 
the animal that one was deficient, and I conclu. 
ded accordingly that he was lame in one of his 
legs. ‘The second said, I noticed the leaves on 
the trees of the left-hand side of the road had 
been snapped or torn off, whilst those- on the 
tight were untouched ; whence I concluded the 
mimal was blind in his right eye. The third re- 
marked, Isaw a number of drops of blood on 
theroad, which I conjectured had flowed from 
the bites ef gnats and flies ; and thence supposed 
the camel’s tail was shorter than usual, in conse- 
quence of which he could not brush the insects 
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o0- Maway. The fourth said, I observed that whilst 
yOu Mi the fore-feet of the camel were planted firmly on 
"V8 Mithe ground, the hind-ones appeared to have 
zed scarcely touched it. Iguessed they were con- 
hey tracted by pain in the belly of the animal. The 
aint king, when he heard their explanations, was 
and much struck by the sagacity of the parties, and 
hou giving the merchant a sum of money to console 
ther him for the loss of the camel, he made these 
I) Biour persons his principal ministers.—McKen- 
‘det Thies Indian MSS. 
‘am- Hi Lirerary Forarry.~In the work recently pub- 
lished inGermany, pretending to be the long 
the lost History of the Pheenicians by Sanchoniatho, 
ri, It Hloccurs the following attempted imitation of 
were Bitcripture : 
with “The Song of Sidon, by Sanchoniatho. 
En- @ 1. Hath the sea rolled thee as a pearl to the 
2 tra- Bithore ? or hast thou descended from Heaven as 
10n€ Hit shooting star ? 
nthe #7 2. The earth shines in thy lustre, and thy 
rt UN- Beauty is reflected from the waves of the sea. 
twas HWhen thou, O Queen of the waters! lookest 
ered tound upon thy ships, thou rejoicest as a fortu- 
satis Mitate mother at the sight of her children. 
agel- @ 3. But lift up thine eyes afar! Tears shall 
y vs lldown thy cheeks to water the land; and the 
ut no 





ta shall resound with the voice of thy wailing; 














4. For thy ships are broken to pieces in Tar. 
tessus, and the best of thy sons are laid on a for- 
eign shore, a prey to the vulture and the fishes!” 

How much superior isthe following passage 
from the prophet Ezekiel, (chap. xxvii.) which 
the writer of the foregoing seems to have had in 
his mind! 

3, 4. “O Tyrus, thou hast said,I am of perfect 
beauty. Thy borders are in the midst of the 
seas, thy builders have perfected thy beauty. 

9, 10. The ancients of Gebal and the wise 
men thereof were in thee thy caulkers: all the 
ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee 
to occupy thy merchandise. They of Persia, 
and of Lud, and of Phut, were in thy army, thy 
men of war: they hanged the shield and helmet 
in thee ; they set forth thy comeliness. 

26. Thy rowers have brought thee into great 
waters: the east wind hath broken thee in the 
midst of the seas. 

27. Thy riches, and thy fairs, thy merchan- 
dise, thy mariners and thy pilots, thy caulkers, 
and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and all 
thy men of war, that are in thee, and in all thy 
company which is in the midst of thee, shall 
fall into the midst of the seas in the day of ,thy 
ruin.” 


The writer appears to us more successful in 
the following song ascribed to a prince, who had 
been exiled by violence from his throne : 

‘““Ammisus drove me forth; my servants 
mocked me. But my servants would I scourge, 
and slay even Ammisus. Once I sat on Tyrian 
purple, and my garment was of the silk of Baby- 
lon; nowis the rock my house, and my gar- 
ment is the desert. Butthink ye that I shudder 
when darkness sinks afar, and the storm rushes 
through the trees as a roaring beast? or that I 
shrink from the light of moonshine on the moun- 
tains, or from the yellow gleams that dart forth 
from every cloud? Is the lion heartless in the 
darkness ofhis lair, or have you seen the boar 
in dismay? The wild-boar wanders fearless 
through the mountain-clifts, and the roaring of 
the lion makes every foe to quake.” 

Corree.—The discovery of coffee was not 
made until the latter part of the [3th century, 
and, like other great discoveries, it was the 
result of chance, adopted by necessity. An A. 
rab, the Scheykh Omar, fell under persecution 
in his own country ; he and his disciples fled to a 
mountain in the province of Yemen, where in the 
desert, all usual food failed him ; a coffee berry 
grew there wild, and the distressed refugee, as it 
was too hard for him to masticate, tried its ef- 
fects in boiling ; he drank the liquor, found him. 
self revived, and made it immortal. 
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LBAS & STBW RASRBPa A Paris Journal, speaking of a criminal cop. 
demned to death at Lyons who had attempted 
The Rose scarcely needs to draw the atten. suicide, says: “Medical assistance being prompt. 
tion ofits readers tothe unusual literary feast | ly administered, he is now out of danger anj on 
with which the present number commences. will to morrow undergo the sentence of the Vor 
” 
The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Vic. law. , : Dna 
j toria sent no inquiries to Windsor as to the The county prison at Morristown, N. J. is Dy’ 
: King’s health during his last illness. Perhaps tenantless! Not a debtor or criminal is confined ©. 
i this was the result of a very intelligible feeling of within its walls, nor has there been for several 
| delicacy on the part of the heiress to the throne. weeks, ; 
| The authorities of Palermo, in Sicily, being An opulent Prussian Israelite has lately given 
about to erect a prison, have adopted the model a noble example of iolerance. On the 17th Au. Fr 
! of the Eastern Penitentiary, in Philadelphia, - es genre the inauguration of a Chris. ‘ 
Pennsylvania. ian church w ich he built for the use of the scien 
parish belonging to his estate. ine il 
Marl, if put round trees, say a bushel to each Th ber’of th di 
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